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It is the surmounting of difficulties that makes 
heroes. KossurH. 


THE WINTER WINDS. 


Hicx and low 
The winter winds blow! 
They fill the hollows with drifts of snow, 
And sweep on the hill a pathway clear; 
They hurry the children along to school, 
And whistle a song for the happy New Year. 
‘ Selected. © 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE FATE OF THE HAUGHTY NETTLE. 
BY EDITH F, PETERS, 


HE field was yery beautiful with its 
curious carpet of slender, stately grasses, 
starred here and there with pretty 

pink and white clover blossoms and dotted, 
irregularly, with clusters of dainty daisies and 
bonny buttereups. The drowsy dandelions 
had all gone to seed; and most of them stood 
stiffly nodding their funny little baldheads, 


as if angry at the folly of their frolicsome 
young neighbors. 

One delightful morning, when every pretty 
plant was looking its loveliest, rain-refreshed 
by a late shower, and the birds, the bees, and the 
butterflies in great numbers were visiting the 
sweet, sunny, sparkling spot, when all life 
was gay and glad, one of the tiny winged guests 
dimmed the bright beauty of the scene by an 
unlucky remark. 

“Yes,” he chirped in reply to a welcoming 
word, “you see, we come early, because in 
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a little while, the haymakers will be here, 
and they always leave ruin in their wake.” 

Alas! The terrible tidings spread swiftly; 
and the bright buttercups and dear little 
daisies drooped their heads, faint with fear 
and fright. The grasses did not care, because 
it was not so bad, after all, to be carried in 
sweet-scented heaps to the big old barn. 
And they knew that from the roots left in the 
ground more grass would grow, perhaps’ bet- 
ter, brighter, bonnier blades than they had 
been; and all this they told to the forlorn 
flowers. 

“Ah, yes,” they replied, sadly, “but it’s not 
so with us. We know our roots may live, and 
that another summer new leaves may form 
and new flowers bloom; but, as for us, we 
shall die with our mission unfulfilled. Had 
we even spread our seed, like sister dandelion, 
we would be content, but now we shall perish 
with work undone. Why, we shall not even 
be plucked to give a moment’s pleasure to little 
children or to gladden the eyes of the sick, 
but be cut down to wither, useless to any one.” 

So they mourned their coming sad fate. And 
it was true. In the afternoon the farmer’s 
little girls came and gathered armfuls of 
the sweet blossoms, because, they said,— 
and the flowers trembled as they listened,— 
because ‘‘to-morrow papa is going to mow 
the meadow, and we cannot get any more 
flowers then.” 

And the little ones were very sorry and very 
sympathetic. They said it was too bad the 
pretty field was to be spoiled. 

There were a few pear-trees in the lot, and 
close to their trunks there grew some nettles 
and burdocks. Always, if you look, you will 
find that near a nettle there grows a burdock. 
It was so here, also. These naughty plants 
laughed long and loud at the fears of the 
flowers. 

“See,” they said scornfully, ““‘when it comes 
to be a question of use, of value, the smart 
daisies and proud buttercups are not con- 
sidered at all.” 

Perhaps in the past the fair flowers might 
have shown a little disdain for the less showy 
weeds; but, if so, they were being repaid in 
kind, receiving savage spite instead of tender 
pity. 

The morrow came, and, sure enough, the 
farmer was on hand, armed with a great, gleam- 
ing scythe, at sight of which a shudder swept sud- 
denly over the field. 

“See, papa,” said sensitive little Ethel, “see, 
the flowers are trembling.” 

The little girls gathered a few more blossoms 
while their father prepared for his work, And 
each daisy and buttercup cried piteously, 
“Take me! take me!” But, as the children 
could not hear the tiny voices, most of the 
pretty posies fell under the slashes of the 
keen blade, and withered in the hot sunshine, 

The nettles and the burdocks clung close to 
the tree trunks, and, when the work was done, 
stood boldly upright and unharmed, almost 
the only perfect plants left in the field. Though, 
up near the fence, there were a few lonely, list- 
less buttercups, thankful, indeed, for their 
own safety, but bowed with grief at the loss 
of so many dear friends. 

“Ah, ha,” called the nettles, exultantly, 
“see, all the proud, pert flowers are laid low; 
and we are spared. We shall scatter our seed, 
and possess the whole entire field another year.” 
The burdocks nodded assent, and jeeringly 
called to the bereaved buttercups, “They 
laughed at us because we had no beautiful 
blossoms, and now see what faded and forlorn 


wrecks they are themselves, these friends of 
yours.” f 

The buttercups made no reply, but mur- 
mured among themselves, ‘‘Our dear friends 
did not mean to be unkind to the nettles and 
burdocks, only, when the cross creatures called 
to them that they were at the mercy of chil- 
dren and the prey of every insect who cared 
to tread on them, they retorted that no one 
would ever say that of a nettle or a dock, be- 
cause they possessed no attraction in the way 
of bloom.” 

Next day the farmer came to turn the grass, 
and his little daughters accompanied him. The 
dear little girls exclaimed sorrowfully over the 
blighted blossoms, and eagerly plucked the 
few remaining ones. They could not under- 
stand why their papa laughed, and called the 
daisies, the exquisite white-winged daisies, 
“pesky torments!” 

The naughty nettles and the bitter burdocks 
again sneered at these flowers, as the chil- 
dren, warm and weary, flung themselves down 
under the pear-trees to rest in the cool shade. 

“Now,” said a tall nettle, proudly, ‘they 
are all gone! We are the monarchs of the 
meadow! We own it all,—all the sunshine, 
all the air, all the rain. Everything is ours, 
and only for us.” : 

Then the farmer brought the lunch basket, 
and sat with his little ones under the tree, and 
they ate the sandwiches, cookies, cheese, and 
doughnuts which mamma had packed for their 
noon-day meal. 

Little Ethel rolled about, merrily shouting, 
on the hay, but suddenly shrieked with pain. 
In her frolic she had brushed against the haughty 
nettle, and, true to its nature, it had stung her. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” she cried; and Mary, 
in sincere sympathy, echoed, “Oh, dear!” 

Their father looked carefully around. 

“See, Mary!” he exclaimed, “yonder is a 
dock. Bring me a leaf. It is what we call 
an antidote to the poison of the nettle, and it 
is always found near it. My dear old grandma 
used to tell me always to remember that for 
every trouble there was a remedy, and that 
near every nettle grew a burdock.” 

Mary, with the generous, if destructive, in- 


stinct of childhood, uprooted the entire plant, 


and brought it along. Her father selected 
a leaf, and, crushing it a little, bound it upon 
the inflamed arm of his little daughter, bidding 
Mary throw the remainder out into the road 

The nettle laughed. ‘‘Now,” it said com- 
placently, ‘I needn’t share with any one.” 
And it glanced with pride over what, in its 
conceit, it imagined was its goodly heritage. 
But the best-laid plans of nettles, as well as 
of mice and men, often go astray. When the 
farmer arose to finish his task, he said, ‘‘Now 
we must get rid of those troublesome nettles.” 
And he walked toward the prickly plant. ‘‘Keep 
off!”? shouted the tall nettle, fiercely. “‘We’ll 
sting, we'll sting!”’ But, apparently, the farmer 
did not hear; for he grasped the stalk firmly, 
and with one stout jerk tore up the entire 
plant, roots and all. He did the same with 
all the cruel weeds, while the children laughed 
gleefully. 

“We'll throw them in the ditch,” said their 
father, “‘where they can harm no one any 
more.” 

The buttercups were touched with pity. 

“Our friends will in due time, many of 
them, put forth new shoots and leaves, but the 
poor nettles and burdocks are gone forever,” 
they said sadly. But the birds and the but- 
flies said they were not sorry, that the vain 
weeds had been served just right. 


When Ethel and Mary told their story to 
mamma that night, she kissed the little red 
arm, as she repeated, 


“Trial and trouble but prove one’s mettle: 
There groweth a dock near every nettle.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
‘THE AFTERGLOW. 
BY GEORGIA E. BENNETT. 


Ou, wait for the afterglow 

When the sun in the sky sinks low, 
And the long light dies 
In the summer skies, 

Then wait for the afterglow. 


Oh, wait for the afterglow 

When the crimson clouds fade and, go, 
And the wind, full west, 
Brings a vague unrest, 

Then wait for the afterglow. 


Oh, wait for the afterglow 

When the heart of the earth beats slow; 
One pause, it must tell 
All its hidden spell 

In the light of the afterglow. 


Oh, wait for the afterglow 

When the light of this life sinks low, 
And the long day dies 
In the half-drawn sighs, 

Then wait for the afterglow. 


Oh, wait for the afterglow 

When, with hand clasped in hand, we’ll go 
Towards the tender west 
And in perfect rest, 

Then wait for the afterglow. 


Oh, wait for the afterglow 

When the pulse of this life beats low, 
And we know so well 
What it meant to tell, 

In the light of the afterglow. 
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“THE EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


BY JOSLYN G. SMITH. 


N November 22, St. Cecilia’s Day, in the 
year 1819, a girl was born into the 
family of Robert Evans, a carpenter 

of Arbury. This girl, destined to become the 
foremost thinker of her age and writer of her 
sex, was given the rather homely name of 
Mary Ann. The first four months of her life 
were passed in a manner common to all War- 
wickshire babies, and, in fact, perhaps to 
babies the world over,—principally in deep 
slumber. 

At the age of four months, however, Mary 
was taken to Griff House, near Nuneaton, 
to which dwelling the Evans family moved 
from Arbury. This’Griff House and the scenes 
about it have secured a lasting place in lit- 
erature; for here Mary lived until twenty-one 
years old, and received the impressions and 
studied the characters which she afterward 
introduced into her novels. 

As soon as she became old enough to attend 
school, which time, according to the notions 
then in vogue, was reached at her fourth birth- 
day, she was put under the tuition of a Mrs. 
Moore. With this teacher the young student 
learned to read, although, it is recorded, only 
after much difficulty,—a fact which seems 
strange, when one .considers her later aptitude 
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for languages. 
school, and together with her sister went to 
one at Attleborough, kept by Miss Lathom, 
While at that schdol, she was described as an 
awkward girl, reserved and serious, but very 
observant. She was not at all precocious in 
her work, but read much more than any of her 
companions. 

The schooling which had the greatest influ- 
ence upon her in her early life, however, was 
received at Coventry from Miss Rebecca Frank- 
lin. This estimable woman took great care 
to teach her pupils precision of speech,—a prac- 
tice which, in Miss Evans’ case at least, was 
productive of much good. The very atmos- 
phere of this school was religious, and the nat- 
urally religious disposition of the young girl 
was heightened by frequent meetings for 
prayer or other services. 

In 1835 Miss Evans was compelled to leave 
Coventry because of the failing health of her 
mother. The school-girl returned to the fam- 
ily home, and took hold of the household du- 
ties with an energetic hand. Although the 
work was distasteful to her, she performed it 
faithfully, and found time for other duties 
as well. She visited the poor, she kept up 
her study of music for the sake of her father 
who enjoyed her playing, she learned Italian 
and German from Signor Brezzi, she studied 
history, and, perhaps the most important step 
of her life at this time, she made her first con- 
This was a’ poem. 
published in the Christian Observer. Miss 
Evans’ life at home was a busy one, and there- 
fore to her a happy one. 

In 1841 the home was broken up, and Miss 
Evans and her father moved to Foles Hill. 
The family with whom they took up their 
residence were Unitarians, and influenced Miss 
Evans to adopt Unitarianism. To prove her 
sincerity to her new faith, she undertook the 
translation- of Strauss’ Life of Christ, a 
German work. Her translation was highly 
praised for its clearness and faithfulness to the 
original. Besides. being a farther introduction 
into literary circles, the translation aided her 
in the study of both German and English. But 
this was not the only intellectual labor she 
performed at Foles Hill. She studied French, 
Greek, Latin, and music under various instruc- 
tors, and Hebrew by herself. 

Her memory was wonderful. A fact or 
gift of translation once acquired was never 
lost. Her studies gave to her a fund of gen- 
eral information that made her a fine though 
unassuming conversationalist. 

The failing health of her father compelled 
her to cease her studies for the time, and give 
all her attention to the invalid. The young 
woman’s intense love for her father, and the 
interest which each had always maintained 
for the other, made Miss Evans’ loss at the 
death of her father doubly hard to bear. It 
was, as she expressed it, like losing a part of 
her moral nature. Old scenes seemed no longer 
homelike to her. Her health became broken, 
and she decided upon a rest abroad. She 
went to Geneva, where she spent over a year 
in quiet. She then returned to England, and 
almost immediately began her active literary 
work. 

The works of George Eliot have been said 
to resemble those of Shakespeare, in that they 
show a profound knowledge of human charac- 
ter. There were two characteristics of George 
Eliot’s nature which account for this,—her 
deep sympathy toward all whom she met and 
her keen powers of observation. Her excel- 
lence in the use of dialect was the result of 


At five she left Mrs. Moore’s 


perseverance in her work and the exercise of 
a finely trained memory. The religious influ- 
ences under which she was brought in her early 
years found expression in the deep moral tone 
of her works. In no other author, perhaps, 
as clearly as in George Eliot can the factors 
of final success be traced back to influences 
of youth. To natural genius, no doubt, George 
Eliot owed much; but her éarly preparation 
made her success sure. 


COASTING SONG. 


THE moon shines bright on the meadows white 
The night is clear and still, 

And the crystals glow on the crusted snow; 
Then hey for the Coasting Hill! 


We will sally out with a merry shout, 
And tug with a right good will 

At the long sled-rope up the slippery slope 
To the brow of Coasting Hill. 


Then a spring and a start, and away we dart, 
With a laugh and a whoop, until 

The echoes ring and the white owls sing 
From the woods of Coasting Hill. 


Oh, isn’t it fine in the bright moonshine 
To fly with a breathless thrill 

So fast and far, like a shooting star, 
Down the glorious Coasting ill? 


They may sit by the fire who so desire, 
They may ride in state who will, 
But give us a slide down the sparkling side 
Of the jolly Coasting Hill. 
Primary Education. 
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DICK’S DISCIPLINE. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


‘¢ 47 AM at my wits’ end to know how to make 
that boy mind! He does not under- 
stand the first meaning of the word 

‘obedience’! Mrs. Warner said with a sigh 
as she sank into the nearest arm-chair. “ Will 
says I’m too easy with him, that he needs to 
be brought to terms; but you know, mother, 
how I dread a scene, and I rather leave the 
discipline to his father.’ : 

“So between you both he falls to the ground 
and goes scot free! Well,” grandmother said, 
“T couldn’t have any such  shilly-shallying 
with my eleven children; but I must not in- 
terfere!”” the old lady added cautiously. 

While this conversation was going on in re- 
gard to the youngest of the Warners, that un- 
disciplined member of the family was follow- 
ing suit, and also going on as fast as his feet 
could take him to the tempting stretch of ocean 
a mile from the cottage. Never did the water 
look more inviting! It is true, the thermom- 
eter was far below the mark when swimming 
was prohibited; but Dick comforted himself 
with the thought that the sun was sufficiently 
warm to compensate for that. He walked 
rapidly, and tried to still the small voice within 
him that seemed especially persistent that 
morning, “You ought not to go! What did 
mother say this very day?’ Over and over 
the same story! Why was it that even his 
whistle had no effect upon the still, small 
voice? Meantime the key to the bath-house 
jingled in his pocket, and made an easy con- 
quest of Dick. 

He was a fine swimmer for so young a boy, 
but Mr. Warner always insisted upon his hav- 
ing some one with him in case of a possible 
accident. 4 


“Just a dip, in and out again in a minute!” 
Dick said to himself as if to make peace with 
his conscience; and all the time he was putting 
on his bathing suit the insistent voice had no 
time to be heard. The boy felt as free as air, 
and the first plunge brought back all his buoy- 
ancy. On and on he swam, leaving the raft 
far behind, when suddenly something floated 
along on the top of the waves that looked like 
a child’s rubber ball. He swam toward it 
with a vigorous stroke, and put out his hand 
to grasp what seemed the prettiest violet- 
colored ball he had ever seen, when, lo, as he 
clasped the thing of beauty, countless threads 
came from the jelly-like mass, twined around 
his neck, arms, and hands, in fact, made~a 
network all over his body. 

Oh, how he ached! It seemed as if myriads 
of the sharpest pins were pricking him, as, sick 
with pain, he turned back to the raft that looked 
miles away, his strange travelling companion 
clinging to him with relentless tenacity. His 
feet once on the boards, he tore the stinging 
mass from him, threw it back into the water, 
then, after a vain attempt to calm himself, 
he swam for the shore, to find pacing the beach 
the last person he cared just then to see, his 
uncle Hal, a physician, who had been watch- 


- ing with ‘interest and a degree of anxiety the 


peculiar motions of the swimmer. Dick’s hands 
were swollen, his face was red, and arms and 
limbs throbbed with inflammation He made 
a sorry picture, a figure of abject misery. 

“Hm!” the doctor exclaimed, “a Portuguese 
man-of-war caught you all right! But I’ve 
something here that will fix you up in good 
shape! Hurts you, doesn’t it? The fellow 
has yards and yards of tentacles that he throws 
out when he-likes; and, as you were the big- 
gest catch on his way from the Gulf Stream, 
he tried his poisonous darts upon you. Was 
he pretty? Why didn’t you save the speci- 
men for me?” 

“Gee, you bet I let the hateful thing go 
without looking at it!’’ Dick stammered, his 
teeth chattering and conscience pricking in 
proportion to the sting of that persistent com- 


panion of the sea; and suddenly the wise phy- - 


sician had a suspicion that Dick’s mother did 
not “know he was out.” ; 

When he met Mrs. Warner, Uncle Hal said, 
“T think Dick has had the very best lesson upon 
the evils of disobedience, and he had his own 
private tutor, didn’t you, bubby?” 

For six weeks Dick bore the marks of the 
conflict; and his older brothers called him 
“the Prize Catch,” until Mr. Warner suggested 
that, since Dick had felt the point of the moral 
lesson, they had better forget how he learned it. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


HE scrap-book is a pleasant and educa- 
tive fad to indulge the children, The 
future years are likely to be the out- 

come of the child’s life in his serap-book. There 
should be some definite means of expression 
for the child’s train of thought. 

One enjoys the pictures of locomotives. The 
future may find him a railway magnate. One 
finds the pictures of buildings a matter of con- 
stant pleasure, and no doubt time will register 
him as an architect. Birds interest another 
child, and it may quicken within him the spirit 
of ornithology. 

Give your child a scrap-book, and see what 
his tastes are; and, if he does not have natural 
interest in one, perhaps a little of your atten- 
tion will help to awaken latent powers. Foster 
the originalities of your child as much as you can, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LIFE’S MISSION.’ 
BY MRS. 8. J. YOUNG. 


Far off in the wilds of Australia, 
By travellers I have been told, 
Dwells a very strange bird of the forest, 
Which a lesson to us may unfold. 


The traveller, when wandering and lonely, 
Thick forests surrounding his path, 
All at once is aroused from depression 
By a genuine out-and-out laugh. 


At once he becomes interested 
To find who the person can be 
That seems hidden away in the forest, 
So happy and joyous with glee. 


But after much search he discovers 
The laugh that so real he heard 
Came not from a human being, 
But forth from the throat.of a bird. 


But no longer the traveller is lonely 
As he happily takes his way, 

For his life was made glad and joyous 
By the laughing bird that day. 


The lesson this story teaches 
Ts so simple that all may see 
That even the birds have a mission, 


‘horse.’ Sometimes the father would hold 
the strings, as the driver, and the boy 
would be the horse: then the boy would 
drive, and the father would be the horse. 
Then Mr. Lincoln would say, ‘Taddy, you 
ate tired and want to ride horseback,’ and 
would toss him up till he sat upon his tall 
shoulders, with his little legs hanging down 
and close about his father’s neck. Then 
the horse would walk and trot and gallop 
about the rooms and halls. The little fel- 
low would laugh and fairly shout with 
joy, and his father would be just’ as 


happy.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CHILDREN’S BANNOCK 
CAKES. 


BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


ANNOCK cakes, as you must know, 
are flat and round and made of 
barley meal. Very fine they are 

considered amongst the Scotch people of 
the Highlands. 

One evening all was clatter and bustle in 
a certain town of Scotland. The mothers 
were baking bannock cakes for the mor- 
row, which was ‘‘ Beltane” Day, when the 


GRANDPA AND HIS PET 


children were to have a frolic together. 
Quite a crowd of relatives, friends, and 
neighbors, were gathered the following 


As also do you and me. 


Then let us ever remember 
There’s something to do each day, 
That perchance may help a traveller 
Along life’s dreary way. 


Great deeds may be given to others, 
But the cup of cold water, you know, 
If done in a helpful spirit, 
Is blest as we onward go. 


So let us be always ready, 
As along life’s way we may pass, 
To give what we have that is helpful, 
If it’s only a genuine laugh. 


POPULAR MISQUOTATIONS. 


Many Common Phrases Much Different from the 
Originals. 


SHALL not only point out the most familiar 
misquotations, but give the correct version 
and a reference to the work from which it 

is taken. The misquotation will come first, the 
correct version immediately after: 

“The tongue is an unruly member,’—“ But 
the tongue can no man tame: it is an unruly 
evil.”” (James iii. 8.) 

“Charity covereth a multitude of sins,’”’— 
“Charity shall cover the multitude of sins.” 
(1 Peter iv. 8. R. V., “Love covereth a multi- 
tude of sins.’’) 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’’— 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” (Pope, 
“Essay on Criticism.’’) 

“Speed the parting guest,”—“Speed the 
going guest.” (Pope, ‘Satire IT.’’) 

“A man convinced against his will will hold 
the same opinion still,’—“He that complies 
against his will is of his own opinion still.” 
(Butler, “ Hudibras,” Part IIT.) 

“Make assurance doubly sure,”—“ Make as- 
surance double sure.’ (“Macbeth,” Act IV. 
Se. 1.) 

“Benedict, the married man,” should be 
“Benedick, the married man.” (“Much Ado 
about Nothing.’’) 


“Falleth as the gentle dew,’’—‘ Droppeth 
as the gentle rain.” (“Merchant of Venice,” 
Act IV., Se. 1.) 

“The man that hath no music in his soul,”— 
“The man that hath no music in himself.” 
(Ibid., Act V., Se. 1.) 

“Falls like Lucifer, never to rise again,’’— 
“Falls like Lucifer, never to hope again.” 
(“Henry VII.,” Act III., Se. 2.) 

“Thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa,’— 
“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa.” (Milton, “ Paradise 
Lost,’’ Book T.) 

“Fresh fields and pastures new,’—“ Fresh 
woods and pastures new.” (Milton, “ Lycidas.”’) 

“’Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour,’— 
“Oh, ever thus, from childhood’s hour.” 
(Moore, “Lalla Rookh”; “ Fire Worshippers.’’) 

“Small by degrees and beautifully less,”— 
“Fine by degrees and beautifully less.” (Mat- 
thew Prior, “Henry and Emma.”’) 

“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of war,’—‘ When Greeks joined Greeks, 
then was the tug of war.’”’ (Nathaniel Lee.) 

“The even tenor of their way,’’—“ The noise- 
less tenor of their way.” (Gray’s “Elegy.’’) 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF LINCOLN. 


OL. WILLIAM H. CROOK, who in 1863 
bis was appointed a special body-guard 
to President Lincoln, who is now the 
disbursing officer at the White House, has Just 
related some facts illustrating Lincoln’s deep 
affection, and has thrown new light on the 
simple life of the great man. In reply to a 
request that he say something about Mr. Lin- 
coln and his son ‘‘Tad,’’ Col. Crook responded: 
“There never was such devotion as Mr. Lin- 
coln manifested for this boy. He was the 
apple of his eye. Everything the child did 
he thought was right, and everything he said 
he thought was cute. What grand old times 
the two had together! It was hard to tell 
which was the younger, each was so full of 
play. They would race and romp and play 
hide-and-go-seek. The favorite game was 


evening to watch the children’s festival, 
A steep knoll was chosen, where the purple 
heather had once grown in great profusion; 
but it had been cut now, and the ground 
raked bare, for the bannock cakes were to be 
rolled over it. 

At precisely seven o’clock in the evening the 
children gathered together at the appointed 
spot. The cakes were placed in line by the 
excited mothers of the still more excited chil- 
dren, and all was ready. 

The cakes were picked up by the children, 
who, one ata time, rolled the flat, round bannock. 
edgewise down the hill. On one side of the 
cake a cross had been marked: it was the sign 
of life, and on the other side a cipher was 
distinctly drawn, indicating death. Three cakes 
were rolled by each one in turn; and, if the 
cakes arrived at the bottom of the incline 
with the cross on top twice out of the three 
times, the child who rolled it would live, ac- 
cording to their idea, until the following Bel- 
tane’s Eve, but, if twice the cipher was found to 
be face up, the child was not expected to live 
until the next contest took place. 

Happy were the mothers of the lucky chil- 
dren that night when all was over, but sad 
were the mothers of the unlucky children whose 
bannock cakes had reached the foot of the 
hillside cipher uppermost. 

This custom has died out nowadays, and the 
mothers have almost forgotten that ancient 
superstition of the Beltane’s Eve of long ago. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. — 


H, my dear friends, you who are letting 
() miserable misunderstandings run on 
from year to year, meaning to clear 
them up some day,—if you could only know and 
see and feel that the time is short, how it would 
break the spell! How you would go instantly 
and do the thing which you might never have 
another chance to do!—Phillips Brooks. 


Be as careful of the books you read as of the 
company you keep, for your habits and character 
will be as much influenced by the former as the 
latter. Paxton Hoop. 


ue. 
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A very little occasion will rob you of a great 


deal of patience. SHAKESPEARE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHANCE. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


BELIEVE in chance? Well, 
plainly, 

There is a lot in chance, for hustlers, mainly. 

I put it this way—it may not be your way, 

Yet I’ve a notion it’s a pretty sure way; 

There is a chance for Billy and his brother, 

One for one man, another for another; 

A chance to make a living at good labor; 

A chance to do a kind turn for a neighber; 

A chance to be somebody, and a chance to 

Just keep in time with music others dance to; 

A chance for Jinks who chose to be a numb one; 

A chance for Jinks’s oldest to be some one; 

A chance to say good news, and keep in touch 
with 

And cherish gifts we all can do so much with. 

But, after all, ’m certain I had better 

Confess I’m not for chance as to the letter, 

But opportunity—and I’m for giving 

Thanks for that chance that comes to all men 
living. 


yes—to say it 
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NORSE STORIES RETOLD. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


I. Odin and the Well of Wisdom. 


DIN was a very wonderful god. He 

was easily known, for he always wore 

a wide blue robe with many flecks 

of gray init. Some folks do say that this robe 

of Odin’s was just the sky, and that the gray 
flecks were the clouds. 

Odin knew everything that happened on 
earth, for he had two wonderful detectives 
who kept him informed on all points. These 
detectives were two ravens, Thought and Mem- 
ory. Perched upon one shoulder, Thought 
whispered in his ear all he knew, and from the 
other Memory repeated his news. 

Besides being, through the aid of his ravens, 
so well informed, Odin was also the wisest of 
the gods. But,. to obtain this wisdom, he, once 
upon a time, had to make a great sacrifice. 

At the foot of the great earth-tree, Ygdrasil, 
whose branches reached as high as Asgard 
and whose roots were as deep as the land of 
Hel, there was a wonderful well. 

Whoso drank thereof became possessed of 
all knowledge and wisdom. Nothing was hid- 
den from him. Past, present, and future were 
an open book. 

One day Odin made up his mind that he 
would have a drink from this sacred well. 
So, elad in his mantle of blue, he sallied forth, 
and upon arriving at the well, which was in 
charge of an old giant named Mimir, he be- 
sought permission to quaff a draught. 

Mimir, the guardian of the waters, looked 
at the stranger with deep, wise eyes, and an- 
swered slowly and thoughtfully, “None but 


_ he who pays the price may drink of the waters.” 


To whom replied Odin, “And what, pray, 
may the price be?” 

“He who would drink of the well,” quoth 
the other, “must give in exchange for the 
draught one of his eyes.” 

* Odin drew a deep breath. One of his eyes! 
He thought he would rather have parted with 
anything else. And yet—wisdom! To gain 
that, he was willing to pay even the fearful 
price demanded; and, to the amazement of 


WELL OF WISDOM 


Mimir, he plucked out one of his precious eyes, 
saying, as he handed it to him, “Give me now 
of the waters, for I have paid the price.’ 

Mimir could do naught but comply, for the 
condition had been fulfilled. 

Taking the eye, he cast it deep down into 
the well, at the same time bidding Odin take 
his draught, 

Ever after Odin had but one eye; but that 
was very, very bright, so bright, indeed, that 
some people say it is the sun, and that the 
other eye, having lost much of its light in the 
deeps of the well, is nothing but the moon! 

Odin returned to his palace in Asgard sadder 
than when he started upon his quest. 

“Almost,” said he, “do I regret the trade 
that I have made, for the sorrow of a knowl- 
edge of all things good and evil oppresses me 
sorely.”’ 

And ever after, when the gods all laughed 
gayly in Asgard, and boasted of the eternity 
of their youth and life, Odin would say naught, 
but his heart was sore; for he knew now only 
too well that slowly, but surely, crept on the 
last day when the dread twilight of the gods 
would reign, and Asgard would pass away. 


Tt is not by change of cirewmstances, but by 
fitting our spirits to the circumstances in which 
God has placed us, that we can be reconciled to life 
and duty. F. W. Ropertson. 


Illusion and wisdom combined are the charm of 
life and art. JOUBERT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SEVEN MERRY ELVES ‘OF THE 
FOREST. 
BY MABEL H. BARBER. 
Part II, 


HEN they awoke, they found themselves 
in a great cave. The rear of the cave 
was dark and shadowy, and when they 

looked toward it, they trembled and clung to 
each other; but at the doorway the morning sun 
was just peeping in, and who is ever afraid 
when the sunlight is playing at hide-and-seek? 
The merry elves, elbowing one another around 
an open fire, were cooking something that 
smelled delicious to the hungry children. The 
elves evidently thought it good, too; for, as 
they crowded around the fire, they lifted the 
cover from the pot, sniffing its contents and 
smacking their lips, rolling their eyes, and shak- 
ing their fat sides. 

After a time, when it was done to their sat- 
isfaction, they pulled the pot to one side, and, 
clapping their caps on to their heads, went out, 
leaving it to cool. 

They had not been gone very long when 
Mazie and Tom drew near. They lifted the 
cover from the savory stew, and peeped in. 
They were very hungry. They felt as if it 
had been days since they had eaten anything. 
One hasty look to make sure that the elves 
were out of sight, and Tom fished out a plump 
drumstick, Mazie a delicious wing And both 
were very busy for a while 
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But by and by, when the dish was nearly 
empty, Mazie noticed a strange thing about 
Tom. He no longer used the spoon, but dipped 
in with his hand, which looked strangely like 
a paw. And Tom noticed a still stranger 
thing about Mazie. She took the last piece 
from the dish with sharp, white teeth, and 
held it daintily in her mouth, looking at him 
with very round eyes, and ran to the other side 
of the embers, and ate it up. ~ 

Tom cried out, ““‘O Mazie!” 
sounded queer even to himself. 

Mazie replied, “Tom, Tom,” but it sounded 
like “‘Mew, Mew.” 

Then Mazie and Tom, instead of taking chairs 
that the elves had left for them, stretched them- 
selves in the sun, licked their chops, washed 
their whiskers, and, with a contented purr-r, 
dozed off to sleep. 

By and by the elves returned. They came 
with a leap and a bound, a song and a whistle. 
The cave seemed to bubble with life. 

The two beautiful cats that lay basking in the 
sunshine got up and humped their backs, and 
purred in greeting. The merry elves gathered 
around, and laughed till their sides shook. Then 
one spry fellow, peering into the empty pot, 
rattled the spoon on its clean sides as he shouted, 
“Ha, the cat!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the first little elf. 

‘Ho, ho!”’ laughed the second little elf. 

“Hum, hum!” laughed the third little elf. 

“Hi, hi!’ laughed the fourth little elf. 

“Fuh, huh!” laughed the fifth little elf. 

“He, he!” laughed the sixth little elf. 

‘‘Fal-de-rah!”? laughed the merriest elf of all. 

“Ha, ha! Ho, ho! Hum, hum! Hi, hi! 
Huh, huh! He, he! Fal-de-rah!” laughed 
all the merry elves together. 

The days sped on. Seven merry elves danced 
and sang and hunted and played. Two beau- 
tiful cats basked in the sunshine, and stole 
their food from the pot by the fire. It seemed 
likely that this would go on till the long sum- 
mer days were gone, and winter had come, 
shutting them up in the great cave. 

But one day there came a change. ‘The cats 
no longer seemed contented, nor the elves 
as gay as they had been. There was a chill 
in the breeze, a few leaves fluttered lazily down, 
and the shadows in the cave grew blacker. 

That night the elves gathered around the 
fire in council,—a strange, jerky conference 
it was, where each one threw out his speech 
and lapsed into moody silence. 

‘OTis time we were gone,” said the first little 
elf, as he poked the fire into a brighter blaze. 

“The wind blows chill,” said the second 
little elf. 

“Tt whistles at the mouth of the cave,” 
said the third little elf, huddling closer to the 
fire. 

“Tt makes faces when you’re not looking,” 
said the fourth little elf, with a sly glance over 
his shoulder as the wind gave a queer little 
shriek. 

“Tt rattles one’s very bones,” said the fifth 
little elf. 

‘“And chatters one’s teeth,” said the sixth 
little elf. 

“And paints one’s nose,” said the merriest 
elf of all. 

For a few minutes there was silence as they 
sat and stared at the dying blaze. The cats 
paced restlessly around the fire and back again, 
with’ now and then a long, mournful “Mew, 
mew.” 

At last the first little elf, who had been 
watching the cats for some time, could con- 
tain himself no longer. 


And his voice 


“Let’s give them a trial,” he burst out. 

“They’re sorry as cats can be,” said the 
second little elf. 

“‘Or children, either,’”’ said the third little elf. 

“They'll tell no more lies,’’ vouchsafed the 
fourth little elf. 

“No more lies,’ echoed the fifth little elf, 
nodding jerkily at the cats. ; 

“But for their lies they were good children,” 
said the sixth little elf. 

“Yes, by the great horn spoon!” exclaimed 
the merriest elf, whose eyes still held their 
twinkle. 

That night the two cats stole a new kind of 
food from the pot by the fire, and licked their 
chops, and settled themselves to sleep. . 

In the morning it was Mazie and Tom awoke. 
The two beautiful cats were nowhere to be 
seen. They have never since been seen or 
heard of. The children watched the elves 
bustling about in great haste, making ready for 
departure. They were too busy even to talk. 

Mazie drew a bit nearer to her brother, and 
whispered, ““Tom!”’ .There was a pause. She 
began again, ‘‘Tom!”’ ‘Another pause. “Do 
you like living in the forest? ’Cause—’cause— 
I don’t,” she finished with a little sob. . 

Then the man in Tom spoke. “If you don’t 
like it, Mazie, that settles it. _We’ll start for 
‘home.’’. ; : 

' “But, Tom, we don’t know the way; and 
perhaps the elves won’t like it.” 

“We'll find the way,” said Tom. 
» ¢“And—and—I’m going to tell mamma all 
‘about it—the jam—I mean.” 

“That’s what we’ll do,” said Tom, 

Suddenly there was a whisk and a whirr! 
Each little elf mounted his own swift hare. 
The tassels on their caps floated out behind, 
and the wind whistled through the long ears 
of the hares. The children watched them. 
Faster and faster—red jerkins, green trousers, 
and flying tassels weré strangely blended in 
one bright whirling circle. The children never 
knew what happened next. When they opened 
their eyes, they lay under a tree on the edge 
of the forest. They could see the smoke curl- 
ing up from their own chimney. The two 
happy children set off on a mad race for home. 

Echoing behind them they heard the laugh 
of the merry elves. 


“Ha, ha! Ho, ho! Hum, hum! Hi, hil 
Huh, huh! He, he!” and ‘“Fal-de-rah,” from 
the merriest elf of all. 

THE END. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE DOROTHY STORIES. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 
IV. The Birds’ Sunday School. 


cs ISH I was a bird!” said Dorothy Dot 
rather crossly one bright Sunday 
morning. ‘Birds don’t have to goto 
Sunday School. I want to go out in the 
meadow and wade in the brook.” 

“Very well!’’ said mother. “Put on your 
sunbonnet and run along.” ‘ 

Dot was not very happy when she reached 
the meadow. The daisies looked at her sadly 
with their big yellow eyes. It was not the least 
bit of fun to splash her bare feet in the brook, 
because there was such a queer pricking inside 
of her. Then the church bell rang, and Dot 
knew that all the boys and girls were trooping 
into the little country church. 

“Oh, dear!” said Dot, with a half sob. A 
robin lighted on a bush near her. 


“J will tell you something,” it trilled. “We 


birds do have a Sunday School, and we just 
love to go. Why, we even go every day.” 


it)?’ 
“Well, then,” trilled the robin, ‘every morn- 

ing very early the sunbeams awaken us, and 
we fly up into the bright blue sky. That is our 
Sunday-School room. Then our teacher tells 
us to sing our lesson song, and we sing it all 
together. This morning our lesson was: 

‘Now the sky is bright and blue, 

For another day is new. 

Let our songs be full of cheer, 

As we sing them far and near. 

To some sad heart we may bring 

Gladness by the songs we sing.’ 


Then we fly to the earth and try to live 
our Sunday-School lesson.” 
“Who is your teacher?” asked Dot. 
“Nature!” chirped the robin, as it flew away, 
Dorothy thought a moment. Then she ran 
over the meadow path and down the dusty 
road to the little wayside church. Tired and 
out of breath she slipped into her mother’s 
class, She looked very oddly, barefooted and 
in her sunbonnet, «beside the other little girls 
in their best dresses; but she did not care, she 
was just so glad to be there. Mother smiled 
lovingly at her, and then the children rose to 
sing the closing hymn. Was it not odd that 
the words should be: ; 
‘“‘Tf one little bird can awaken 
To music the stillness of morn, 
We children so joyously singing 
Can gladden some heart that’s forlorn.” 


V. Midnight in the Nursery. 


Dorothy Dot in her little white bed lay sound 
asleep, and the toys were asleep on the floor. 
On Dorothy’s pillow sweet Dollie Dimples was 
sleeping. 

- But there was one little chap in the nursery 
who was wide, wide awake. He was the jolly 
brass brownie astride of the mantel clock. 
And, all of the while that the others slept, he 
sang over and over his tick-tock song: 

' “ Tick-tock — dickery-dock. 
Baby sleeps — slumber sweet ! 
Tick-tock — dickery-dock. 
Angels near — guard thee, dear. 
Sleep sweet! — Dorothy, sleep! 
Tick-tock — dickery-dock,”’ 


At last he struck twelve times on his round 
brass bell, then he sang more briskly: 
“« Tick-tock — dickery-dock. 
Midnight hour — magic power 
Bids thee walk, toys, and talk! 
Tick-tock — dickery-dock,’” | 


There was a stir in the nursery. Doll 
Dimples slipped out of Dorothy’s bed and sat 
in a tiny chair by the fireplace. The tin sol- 
diers lined up and began to march: 

“Rub-dub-rub-y-dub-dub,” went the drums; 
and the soldiers sang: 

‘¢ We soldiers are marching to town, 
Tin soldiers of great renown, 
To guard little Dot, asleep in her cot, 
And, too, our doll queen of Toy Town,” 


Then the fife played: 


“Salute the queen! Salute the queen! 
Bow low before her chair. 
No princess doll was ever seen 
More kind than she, or fair.”’ 


Doll Dimples smiled at the tin soldiers, and 

said, : 
‘Now, subjects dear, 

Your wrongs 1’ll hear 


ea 


A sailor doll without eyes or arms bowed 
before her: 


.. eI if 


“Qh!” said Dot, in surprise, ‘‘tell me about 


** Your highness kind, give help to me. 
Dot poked my eyes in as you see,” 


The queen Dollie Dimples replied: 


“‘Dot’s mother soon your eyes will mend 
With glue, so be of cheer, good friend.” 


Then the musical bear 
the toys sang: _ 


‘This is the merry midnight hour, 
When toys may talk by magic power, 
And dance about and sing and play, 
As Dot can do the livelong day.’’ 


played a tune, and 


They romped and played until they were 
all very tired and gladly dropped down when 
the clock struck one. Then the brass brownie 
again sang his song: 

“ Tick-tock — dickery-dock ! 
Toys sleep — silence keep 
Till the day — wakes for play 
Little Dot —in her cot. 
Tick-tock — dickery-dock. 
Baby sleeps — slumber sweet. 
Angels near — guard thee, dear. 
Sweetly sleep — sleep, sweet. 
Tick-tock — dickery-dock.” 


A moonbeam falling on Dot’s pillow showed 
two curly heads close together,—little Doro- 
thy and Dollie Dimples sweetly sleeping. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME WINTER BIRDS AND THEIR FOOD. 


BY, H. G. DURYEE. 


INTER and birds. They hardly seem to! 
belong together in spite of the English 
sparrows that hop about our streets the 

yearround. The full-throated song and undulat- 
ing flight, the hundred and one businesses of bird 
life that we remember, all belong to the golden 
summer-time. And, when we look out at the 
snow-covered ground and leafless trees of win- 
ter, it seems an inhospitable world for feathered 
folk. For most of them, indeed, it would be, 
and each autumn sees high overhead their 
southward flight. But many more than we 
realize remain behind to brave the dangers of 
ice and cold winds; and, though we may not 
see many of them in our villages, a tramp into 
the woods will often reward us with the whirr 
of wings and a few bird notes. 

The cheerful chickadees, the snow buntings,— 
heralds of storm,—the scolding blue jays, oc- 
easionally the pine grosbeaks, the nuthatches, 
and woodpeckers, all leave representatives with 
us. That they may find shelter from rain and 
wind and snow, in some protecting evergreen- 
tree, is not difficult to guess; but what they find 
to eat and where they find it is a question that 
human minds may ask with some wonder. 
Fruits and grains are harvested, insects are 
dead or tucked in winter beds. No fat worms 
wriggle in the grass, no grasshoppers whirr 
across the pastures, no flies buzz through the 
air. Where, then, will the many breakfasts 
and dinners be found? 

An observation of birds as they meet the situa- 
tion shows that, though the outlook might dis- 
may people, it does not daunt them; and, if 
the board is somewhat scantily spread, it is still 
found at most times to be sufficient for bird 
needs. 

First and most important among their re- 
sources are the trees. Bedrooms, living-rooms, 
and kitchens: are found in the hospitable tree 
shadows. 

On the outskirts of many pieces of woodland 
are birches, and, where the tall mournful pines 
have been cut off, a growth of hard wood takes 
their place. Among the trees thus springing 


_ jays and grosbeaks. 
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up will be oaks, maples, ash, more birches, and 


occasionally a poplar, and not one of these trees ° 


but has something for some of the birds. Scat- 
tered about on their branches are seeds that 
cling to them through repeated storms, and 
inside the seeds are nutritious meats which 
a bird’s sharp bill makes short work in se- 
curing. 

Where pines are still standing, the cones so 
hard and dry to look at are utilized by the blue- 
Nor are the seeds and 
cones all. In the crevices of the trees and 
under the rough bark are hidden grubs and in- 
sect eggs which knowing hunters may find, 
and in disposing of do a service to man as well 
as to themselves; for, if all the grubs and insect 
eggs that are laid each year survived till summer, 
the fight for our fruit and vegetables would be 
harder than it is now. 

Looking at the dried-up heads of last year’s 
weeds and shrubs as they rattle in the wind, 
there seems little likelihood that among them 
there is nourishment for anything. But, as 
long as they can rattle,—that is, as long as snow 
does not fall deep enough to cover them,—they 
have an important place in the calculations 
of the feathered foragers. The cone-shaped 
bunches of sumac have many visitors, and al- 
most any winter day, even when clouds are 
lowering, the twittering of chickadees may be 
heard among them. Over the sturdy mullien 
will flash a streak of color which tells of a hun- 
gry blue-jay driven from his usual haunts, while 
in the neighborhood of pigweed, hemp, and 
ragweed bushes may at various times be seen 
chickadees, buntings, jays, and even crows. 

Before the snow has fallen deep enough to 
cover them the grain fields offer a foraging 
ground for blue jays and crows, though the 
crows will not swallow the kernels of corn whole, 
but take them to a fence or tree where they 
pick off the shell and get at the soft inside. 

But all these possibilities may be seriously 
interfered with in a severe winter. If the snow 
falls in soft dry flakes and only an invigorating 
wind follows in its wake, the bushes and shrubs, 
though laden for a little while, are soon blown 
clear again and keep open house for the birds. 
But, if the storms are heavy, wet ones, with 
biting winds that freeze the moisture as it 
reaches the trees and shrubs, and if heavy gales 
sweep the country, tearing away seeds and 
scattering them far and wide, then indeed are 
the birds hard put to it. With grubs and in- 
sect eggs frozen in, and seeds coated with ice 
or sent scudding over snow-drifts, hunger often 
reaches an extreme point before it is satisfied. 

It is at such times as this that shy and timid 
birds usually found in lonely places seek food in 
the outskirts of our New England villages. 
Around our door-yards and in the trees that, 
sheltered somewhat by a house, are less thickly 
coated with ice, they hop, frightened enough to 
fly away, but pressed by hunger to stay. 

And here is an opportunity for us. A small 
piece of meat or fat of any kind hung in the 
crotch of a tree may be the means of saving a 
life for the coming summer. Grains thrown 
in the door-yard, though they stand a chance 
of being gobbled up by the numerous sparrows, 
yet may do something to relieve suffering among 
feathered friends. 

The birds will not be the only gainers. To the 
pleasure of giving will be added the interest 
and amusement of watching the birds as they 
work for their breakfasts, little by little learn- 
ing to fear less the eyes that watch them. A 
few nuthatches or woodpeckers thus befriended 
will make the gray winter days shorter and 
brighter. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HERE have always been imaginative 

people in the world who called the spots 

on the moon the representation of a 

man, while some poets guess ’tis the boy En- 

dymion, whose company she loves so well that 
she carries him with her. Hudibras says: 


‘Does the Man in the Moon look big, 
And wear a huger periwig; 
Show in his gait, or face, more tricks 
Than our own native lunatics ?”’ 


In ancient times some called the moon, as usu- 
ally pictured, the face of a man. Albertus 
thought it represents a lion, with his tail toward 
the east and his head to the west, and some 
others have thought it to be very much- like 
a fox,—certainly as much like a lion as that in 
the zodiac, or as Ursa Major is like a bear. ‘‘It 
shows the distinction betwixt the sea and land 
in that other world,’”’ says quaint old Bishop 
Wilkins. To judge from his physiognomy, one 
would say the man in the moon was a Chinese. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EIGHTY-FOUR AMERICAN FLAGS. 


BY EH. D. RICHMOND. 

“ec EHOLD, it is finished!” exclaimed 
B Jerel from the dining-room door. 
“Come quickly and see, mamma.” 
Mamma, of course, hastened to the door at 
such a call, and there beheld a beautiful sight. 
A large white cake made by Jerel, her twelve- 
year-old daughter, occupied the centre of the 
dining-room table. Around it were arranged, 
on three pasteboard platforms, eighty-four 
flags of Red, White, and Blue, to celebrate 
the eighty-four years of life of one of the dear- 

est grandmothers in all the world. 4 

“What do you think of it, mamma?” asked 
Jerel, after they had stood some minutes ad- 
miring the picture. “Is it not a pretty sight, 
mamma ?”’ 

“What do I think of it! Why, my dear child, 
it is indeed a beautiful surprise and will delight 
your dear grandmother to-morrow, when we 
shall dine together in honor of her birthday. 

“Now tell me, dear, how did you go to work 
to make the flags stand so ‘nicely ?”’ 

“T will tell you, mom,” interrupted Lyle, 
the eleven-year-old contriver. ‘‘Do you see 
that nail in my hand? Well, I put that nail 
down with the hammer on top of it just eighty- 
four times on those three platforms, and you 
can guess the point of it is pretty warm; for 
I worked so fast and there were so many holes 
to make, I thought I should never get enough 
made.” 

“So far, so good: what then?” asked mamma. 

“Well,” said Lyle, ‘‘then we children went 
to work and put the flags in the holes, first on 
the top platform, then on the middle one, and 
then on the lower one; and [I tell you it makes 
a patriotic-looking cake for sure, doesn’t it?” 

“Well,” said mamma, “you are the dearest 
children in the world, and grandma will be 
very proud of you when she sees the work of 
your hands on our table. You have certainly 
used your thoughts well to have contrived 
such a charming centrepiece, and I am sure 
there has been much patient labor in doing 
this. I trust you will always make your labors 
real pleasures as you have done with this, and 
joy will surely follow. Remember, too, that 
the joy in doing what you have done is worth 
more to you than the eating of ‘Grandma’s 
Huge Patriotic Cake.’”’ 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A MERRY ROMP. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Our into the meadows come away 
For an hour of frolic and romp and play. 
Oh, who could be 
More merry than we? 
The chipmunks scold from the hickory-tree, 
The butterflies float so lazily 
In the golden haze 
Of these mellow days. 


All of the field is droning, too, 
And falling asleep but me and you; 
’Tis hushed and still 
On the gold-brown hill; 
The birds with their songs are all away. 
Romp, little Curly Head, romp and play! 
The thistles so thick 
Your bare feet prick? 
Then climb on my back—away! away! 
Vl tumble you off on that mound of hay. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WueEn the Editor was somewhat younger, 
back in the days of study and reading, back in 
the time of first acquaintance with the best 
books, he took a great fancy to the Norse le- 
gends, Indeed, sostrong was the liking that he 
made the ending of his high school graduation 
essay turn on one of the suggestive Scandina- 
vian stories. Afterward he found many ref- 
erences in Emerson’s writings to these striking 
tales from the north. 

The Editor has not lost this early fondness 
for the quaint, homely, weird Norse stories, 
and so, when one of the valued contributors to 
Every Other Sunday, Miss Best, offered them— 
some of them—in retold, familiar form, he 
gladly agreed to publish them, ‘The first one 
appears in the present number, with an illus- 
tration. So far as was possible, pictures haye 
been obtained, which means that about one- 
half, seven or eight, of the entire fourteen arti- 
cles will be illustrated. 

The appropriate use of legends, fairy tales, 
myths, fables, in moral instruction, is of distinct 
value. We hope this series will serve well the 
purposes of education or entertainment or 
suggestion, as the case may be. 

To get this result, one must call up the peo- 
ple from whence these strange ideas came, their 
habits, origin, surroundings. Behind the con- 
ceptions, often grotesque, to us, will be found 
great thoughts about life, death, and destiny. 
Mallet’s “Northern Antiquities” is a notable 
book, brief and compact, on this whole subject. 


SLEDS LONG, LONG AGO. 


IKE everything else, the small boy’s sled, 
the two-runnered, gayly painted affair, 
with cushioned seat and back rest, has 

come down to the small boy of to-day from a 
very plain and unpretentious beginning. In 
the time of George III., sleds in England were 
made of small boards bound to beef bones for 
runners. Then a barrel stave was used for a 
seat. To navigate this required no little skill, 
and many a “‘header’’ was taken by every small 
coaster of that day before some genius bethought 
him of using two staves. The single-staved 
affairs were called ‘‘jumpers’”’ and “skippers,” 
and made splendid time, when they did not 
come to grief. Then three and four staves were 
fastened side by side, proving very slow, though 
safe affairs. By degrees the swift two-runnered 


coasters of to-day were evolved, but the little 
folk over one hundred years ago thought they 
were having fine sport when they could own 
two beef bones and a bit of broken board. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers to these questions are invited from any 
and all sowrces, and should be in the Editor's 
hands not later than three weeks from the date of 
the publication of the questions. The names of the 
successful competitors will be announced at the end 
of the year, when three prizes will be awarded. To 
the first on the list a fine heliotype reproduction of 
Joshua Reynolds’ “‘Angels’ Heads,” size 22 x 28 
inches; second prize, J. F. Millet’s “The An- 
gelus,” heliotype, 22 x 28; third prize, “Ma- 


donna and Child,” by Gabriel Max, heliotype, 


22 x 28. This department will be a monthly feat- 
ure of the present volume. 


22. Who is generally credited as being the 
author of the phrase, ‘‘ Knowledge is power’’? 

23. What was the origin of the Indian totem? 

24. What is the ‘‘Order of the Elephant’’? 

25. What is meant by the expression, ‘Dead 
Sea fruit”? 

26. What modern statue is second in size 
only to the Colossus of Rhodes? 

27. An inseription, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


London, to the memory of a great man ends:\ 


“Tf you would see his monument, look around,” 
Who was the man, and what is the significance 
of the sentence? 

28. Who suggested the use of “E Pluribus 
Unum”’ as our national motto? 


Answers 


To questions published Dec. 3, 1905. 


15. In 1558 an act of Parliament was passed 
forbidding the exportation of wool; and as a 
memorial of the event, and to impress the people 
with the national importance of it, as well as 
to keep constantly in their mind this source pf 
national wealth, sacks of wool were placed in 
the House of Lords, on which the judges sat. 
This custom is still followed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who sits on a sack of wool covered by a 
red cloth. 

16. This saying had its origin in the rivalry 
between St. Peter’s Cathedral (now Westminster 
Abbey) and St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

17. A collection of buildings in Rome, consist- 
ing of the papal residence, a library, and a mu- 
seum, 

18. Michel Angelo. 

19. The Cid. 

20. (a) The English. (6) Napoleon I. 

21. A Catholic priest who devoted his life to 
the care of lepers at Molokai, Honolulu. He 
finally died of the disease himself in 1889. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of 27 letters. 

My 2, 13, 11, 18, 21, is a girl’s name, 
My 9, 4, 6, 12, is a flower, 

My 2, 20, 1, 4, 25, is a household article. 
My 9, 18, 24, 22, 5, 15, 6, is a part of speech. 
My 27, 9, 1, 25, 18, 14, 23, is a bird. 

My 16, 17, 3, 25, 14, 4, 19, is a city in Michigan. 
My 26, 4, 7, 10, 11, 8, 17, is sickness. 
My whole is a proverb. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


1. SuGeEsts a good fire and a color. 
2. A household utensil and what gardeners do, 
3. An animal and a vegetable. 


Selected. 


marriage, 


4. A month, a pronoun, and a low sound. 

5. Skill, part of the body, and dangerous predica- 
ment. 

6. A small bird, a vowel, and a grain. - 

7. Roman emperor. Church Standard. 


| WHO WAS THIS WOMAN? 


SHE was cousin to a patriarch. 

She was shepherdess to her father. 

She was praised for her beauty. 

She became the wife of her cousin, 

She stole her father’s gods. 

She was a grand-niece of Abraham. 2 

She gave water to the camels of Abraham’s servants. 
She became the wife of her father’s cousin. 

She never saw her mother-in-law. 

She received from a stranger a gift for her wrists and 


her ears. 


She never saw her husband until the day of her . 
Selected. 


A RIDDLE IN RHYME, , 


I am borne on the gale in the stillness of night, 
A sentinel’s signal that all is not right. 

I am not a swallow, yet skim o’er the wave; 

I am not a doctor, yet patients I save; - . 
When the sapling has grown to a flourishing tree, q 
It finds a protector henceforward in me. ; 


CONUNDRUM XII. -4 


Wuar is wingless and legless, yet flies fast and can- 
not be imprisoned ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 8. 


Enicma VIII.— Gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
Enicma IX.— Little Colonel’s Holidays. 

A HippENn Provers.— All is not gold that glitters. i 
Ripviz,— Eye. : 

ConunpRuM X,— When no one will take it. 
Conunprum XI.— Because it is not allowed (aloud). 


Mr. Frank M. Walling, of Meadville, Pa., has sent , 
in correct answers to puzzles in No. 8, Every Other 
Sunday. ; 


= 


MADE TO LAST. 
B iis labo FRANKLIN, in the midst ot 


ss 


his labors to establish the Republic on 
a safe and solid basis, came into his A 
house one day, and found his little daughter ’ 
sewing. - : . 
“Those buttonholes, Sally,” he said, “are 
good for nothing. They will not wear. If you 
make a buttonhole, child, make the best button- ; 
hole possible.” : 
Not. content with rebuking the child, he went P 
down the street, and sent up a tailor, who had 1 
orders to instruct Miss Sarah in the art of mak- b 
ing a buttonhole properly. 
A great-grand-daughter of the American phil- 
osopher, 2 woman who has a national reputation 
for her inherited talents and executive ability, 
told this anecdote lately, adding with pride, 
“Since then the Franklin family make button- 
holes that will last.” The Myrtle. 
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